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Memorabilia. 


WOOD'S Magazine for January had 

an article by Mr. Guy Boas, which it may 
be useful, though a little late, to make note 
of: ‘ Shakespeare in Modern Dress.’ A good 
suggestion is ‘‘ that modern style might prove 
an effective test of whether Shakespeare is 
writing at his best or whether he is falling 
below it.’’ ‘Troilus and Cressida’ last 
autumn at the Westminster Theatre stood the 
test well; the points wherein the production 
might have been bettered had nothing directly 
todo with the play. ‘ Hamlet,’ again, at the 
Old Vic recently, in modern dress carefully 
designed not to ‘‘ date,’’ justified itself with- 
out wavering. We are glad Mr. Boas ap- 
proves what to us seemed the best and the 
most curiously moving invention in the pro- 
duction—the umbrellas at Ophelia’s funeral. 
Mr. Boas thinks that in modern dress 
“Measure for Measure’ would stand high, 
in which opinion we agree; and that ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’ ‘‘ would be revealed as of all 
plays the most miraculous,’’ to which we sug- 
gest that the modern dress should not be too 
blatantly Western European. ‘‘‘ Richard 
II’ . would shatter the popularity of 
‘Henry V’’’; yes, probably. ‘‘ The greatest 
of all the plays ’’ would be ‘ The Tempest.’ 
But the qualities of iridescence, transcend- 
ence and celestialness which Mr. Boas extols 
in it are precisely those least directly domi- 
nant in the modern world, which modern 
dress would always force into view. For the 
more familiar comedies we believe there is not 
one which would not gain by being played as 
modern, though, to be sure, someone would 
have to ‘‘ think up,’ as our trans-Atlantic 
friends say, an adequate and acceptable con- 
vention for the uttering of the verse in them. 


WE were interested in Mr. Charles Angoff’s 
appreciation of ‘ Hamlet ’ as now being 
played in America—in the current North 


American Review. (‘‘ Probably nothing like 
it has ever graced Broadway before... At last 
Shakespeare’s stupendous tragedy has found 
its most perfect performance and its most per- 
fect hero’’). It is played uncut, and we agree 
with the writer’s opinion that ‘‘ The difference 
between the usual cut version and the complete 
one is immense.’”’ The most important obser- 
vation on the difference is that Hamlet’s 
vacillation, in the complete play, is seen to 
turn by no means on whether or not to do 
away with his uncle, but solely on the means 
to be taken for this. We suspect that the 
particular difference has more to do with the 
actor than with the play’s being uncut. 
Maurice Evans as Hamlet comes in for 
encomium which we can well believe to be de- 
served ; and it is also easy to understand that 
the other players may appear somewhat 
‘‘ diminished in stature’’ by his presence. 
The Ophelia this critic finds very inadequate 
(‘‘ She seems to be encased in cellophane ’’), 
which brings us to recollect all the Ophelias 
we have seen and to find some little fault with 
every one. Their inadequacy always strikes 
home in the funeral scene when ‘ Hamlet’ 
—of whom one usually by the acting is not 
brought to understand the fact before—cries : 
I lov’d Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum 
and one feels inclined to say ‘‘ How could 
you?’ Is it ever one of the definite points 
aimed at by an actress when working out 
a conception of Ophelia, to make that exclam- 
ation felt to be credible—even though it may 
strike as a surprise? We should esteem 
Ophelia to be for an actress the most diffi- 
cult female character in Shakespeare. 


READERS may like to make note of Mr. 
Clifford Bax’s ‘ Recollections of Gustav 
Holst ’ in the current Music and Letters. Mr. 
Bax disclaims knowledge of music, and writes 
of Holst (or Gustav, as he prefers to call him) 
simply as a man and a friend. Several good 
utterances of his are recorded. Probably 
music-lovers are now familiar with Holst’s 
opinion that ‘ the loveliest of Mozart’s tunes 
—those in the ‘ Magic Flute ’—are not quite 
so good as the best tunes in ‘ Polly’ or ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ ’’; and he thought ‘ Hunt 
the Squirrel’ in ‘ Polly ’ “‘ perhaps the best 
tune in the world.’’ The reason for the excel- 
lence of these tunes was that they were made 
not by one man but by the musical genius of 
a nation. Holst did not share the ever 


heightening appreciation of Mozart :—Mozart 
‘* is always in court dress ’’ ; has no surprises. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ARMS OF JESUS COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


]* the Connoisseur for February, 1938, Dr. 

F. Sydney Eden wrote on and illustrated 
nine Oxford Heraldic glass-quarries, bearing 
the arms of the University and eight colleges. 
Since then the Bodleian Library has acquired 
six of these quarries: viz., the University, 
Exeter, New College, Magdalen, C.C.C., and 
St. John’s. They belong to the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century; and were pro- 
bably designed for the windows of the Old 
(then New) Schools. Some similar quarries 
are set in the east window of the tower, be- 
tween the Upper Reading Room and the Eng- 
lish Reading Room. 

One of the remaining quarries gave the 
arms of Jesus College, blazoned by Dr. F. S. 
Eden as ‘‘ vert 3 bucks walking argent attired 
or—those of the Founder.” I wrote to Dr. 
Eden informing him that these were not the 
arms of the Founder, but bore a strong family 
likeness to those of Rotheram on the Lincoln 
College coat. Now Mr. Barnard in 1929 had 
written that it has been stated that the arms 
used by Jesus College—vert 3 stags trippant 
argent attired or—are those of Hugh Price, 
Doctor of Canon Law in the University; but 
that there is no evidence that Price was armi- 
gerous, nor does the College shield resemble 
any known armorials of Price or Rice, in any 
of the latter’s various forms. Price was prac- 
tically the Founder, for it was on his peti- 
tion that Elizabeth in 1571, by letters patent, 
established the College; while doubtless it was 
Price’s money that bought the site on which 
it stands. The origin of the charges on the 
shield is—according to Barnard—so far, un- 
known. The field, originally azure, has 
settled down to vert. The former appears as 
late as 1780 (Edmondson), the latter as early 
as 1731 (College Statutes). In Edmondson 
the stags are or, in Gutch’s editioa of Wood, 
1786, they are argent (see F. P. Barnard and 
Major T. Shepard in their ‘Arms and 
ry of the Colleges of Oxford,’ 1929, 

. 44). 

. But in 1894, Mr. Perceval Landon 
(‘ Archaeologia Oxoniensis,’ Part iv., p. 206) 
held that the arms as now used by this col- 
lege are evidence rather of the imagination 
of the governing body about the year 1590 


than of anything else. Founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, this college apparently was not 
allowed the privilege of the use of the royal 
arms so common in the sister university ; but 
in their choice the authorities might have 
done better than to annex the coat of their 
neighbour’s benefactor, Thomas Scott of 
Rotheram, who died seventy years before 
Jesus was founded. The history of the 
attempt of Hugh Ap-Rice (Price), Preben- 
dary of Rochester, to constitute himself 
Founder of the College in return for a legacy 
of £60 a year, is curious. His will, dated 
8 Aug., 1574, leaves the money upon condi- 
tion that he was recognized by the Society as 
its Founder, and to assist their grateful recog- 
nition his armorial bearings are emblazoned 
in the margin of the will. The College took 
the money, and for some time acknowledged 
him as their Founder; but his arms, (rules a 
chevron ermine between three fleurs-de-lys or, 
were never used by them, although the pre- 
sent coat passes as that of Ap-Rice, and on 
the strength of his legacy is assumed by the 
College. | Another curious thing about the 
arms of Jesus is that the tincture of the field 
seems recently to have followed the ‘‘ colours ” 
of the College. Azure is the tincture unani- 
mously attributed to the College shield by re- 
cent heraldic writers, and azure is the hue 
found in the MS, collections (e.g. B.M. Add. 
MSS. 6331). 

The present arms occur on the great doors 
of the Old Schools opposite Hertford College 
—carved about 1619—but with the stags 
statant as in Rotheram’s coat. The field is 
blazoned azure by John Speed in 1605-10; 
and Burke’s ‘ General Armory ’ (1844) attri- 
butes them to Price with the field azure. 

Dr. Eden wisely asked me _ whether 
Rotheram had ever owned any property on 
the present site of Jesus College. I found 
that Anthony Wood in his ‘ Survey of the 
Antiquities of the City of Oxford’ (‘‘ com- 
posed in 1661-6 ’’; ed. the Rev. Andrew Clark 
in 1889, i., p. 67) says: 

Then was there another ancient hall called 
Stapled and Stapul-Ledyn Hall; afterwards 
Lawrence Hall. By the first of which names it 
was soe called in King Henry ITI’s raigne ...- 
at length, comming through severall hands . . - 
it was possessed by one Richard Bulkley, some- 
times a regent in the faculty of grammer; who, 

the name of Lawrence Hall. . gave it 


(16 Edw IV 1476) to Thomas (Scot or Rotheram), 
bishop of Lyncoln and John Tristrop, rector of 
Lyncoln College for the use of that College, 
who are the present lords thereof and receive 
an annual rent from Jesus College for it, being 
now a void plot of ground joyning to their 
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Chapel on the north side and whereon the said 
chaple was not long since by Sir Eubule 
Thelwell [sic] built. 


would find an authentic copy of the Flemin 
coat on the college seal; for Rotheram, he ha 
the coat in stone on Rotheram’s buildings, glass 


The site of Laurence Hall is shown west window, end 
ve of Plummer Hall, which lay to the north- ; ‘ 
ir west of St, Mildred’s Lane—now Turl Street | The latter also appear in York Minster im- 
of —in the Rev. H. E. Salter’s ‘ Map of Medi- | paled by the ancient arms of the see; and 
re aeval Oxford,’ map 3. It embraces most of | again, similarly impaled, in the parsonage of 
he the present site of Jesus College Chapel, con- | Bolton Percy, Yorks (P. Landon, wp. cit., p. 


secrated 28 May, 1621. The small quit-rent 
was cancelled and the site of Laurence Hall 
demised by Lincoln to Jesus in 1812. 

Dr. Eden suggested that probably Laurence 
Hall would contain Rotheram’s coat either 
conspicuously carved in stone or wood, or 
emblazoned on a glass-quarry; and that the 
Jesus authorities at some period adopted this 
as the arms of their own college. 

In October, 1574, there was a heraldic visi- 
tation, or attempted visitation, of the col- 
leges, conducted by Richard Lee, Portcullis 
Pursuivant, as marshall to the Clarencieux 
King of Arms, Robert Cooke. Lee in 1 
became Richmond Herald, and in 1594 Claren- 
cieux. He has left a record of this Visita- 
tion both in certificates deposited in the col- 
leges and in a register deposited in the Col- 
lege of Arms. He gives the present tripar- 
tite shield for Lincoln College. On the cen- 
tral pale, the arms of the see of Lincoln; on 
the dexter pale, those of Bishop Richard 
Fleming, the original Founder; and on the 
sinister pale, those of Bishop Thomas 
Rotheram, the second Founder—vert, three 
stags trippant or. But Lee made two paint- 


199); and on the tower of St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge, which Rotheram helped to repair. His 
arms are canting ones: the harts are the roes 
of his name’s first syllable; or rothers, a term 
applied to horned animals (F. P. Barnard, 
op. cit., p. 37). It seems that the present 
arrangement of the arms of Lincoln, B.N.C., 
and C.C.C., all appeared at the same date; 
being the work of Richard Lee, Portcullis, 
perhaps on the suggestion of his superior, 
Robert Cooke, Clarencieux. These three col- 
lege coats are the only arms tierced in pale 
known to English heraldry. It is a conti- 
nental usage; although Richard II’s first 
queen-consort, Anne of Bohemia, sometimes 
used a coat tierced in pale: viz.: 1. France 
ancient quartering England ; 2. the mythical 
arms of Edward Confessor, assumed by 
Richard II (the present coat of University 
College, Oxon); 3. her own paternal arms— 
the Empire quartering Bohemia. 

It appears to be probable, then, that about 
1590—according to Mr. Landon—the Jesus 
College authorities annexed the coat of 
Rotheram as their coat-of-arms. It may well 
have been conspicuous in or on Laurence Hall. 


): ings of this coat; one of which is in the pos- | But one may doubt whether they considered 
4 session of the College, the other, a duplicate, | it to be—as some later generations have done— 
ai is MS. H.6 in the College of Arms. In them | the arms of their virtual Founder, Dr. Price. 
the stags are statant. “‘ What is the date of | Queen Elizabeth had founded the college by 
wd the shield ?”” asks the Rev. Andrew Clarke (in | charter dated 27 June, 1571. But her foun- 
”d ‘Lincoln College,’ 1898, p. 206) : dation had received no coat-of-arms from the 
, No one (he continues) who considers the very | Queen either in the form of the royal shield 
of the lilies and leopards differenced, or a 
e College during 1 rs erlod Wi expec 
rk its membere to bane taken po trouble pm ee coat containing the royal badges as occurred 


a coat of arms. They would be content with 
one token of their corporate existence, the 
commune sigillum. Again, the tediously worded 
documents of the second founder, Rotheram, 
are absolutely silent about a coat of arms; and 
hence there is a presumption that no such thing 
then existed, or was then introduced. Further, 
if we trace the history of the College down- 
wards from that time we shall find nowhere 
either motive or opportunity for this particular 
vanity until we come to the Visitation itself. 
The object of the heralds on_such visitations 
was chiefly to collect fees . . The probabilities, 
therefore, are that in 1574, Lee, Portcullis, 
devised its complicated coat of arms for Lin- 
coln. If he went carefully into the matter, he 


at the end of the next reign at Pembroke Col- 
lege. In 1624 Pembroke was founded by King 
James I and VI, at the cost and charges of 
less exalted personages, on the same easy 
terms as his great predecessor had founded 
Jesus. And on 14 Feb., 1625—the first year 
of Charles I—Sir Richard St. George, 
Clarencieux King of Arms, had issued a 
grant of arms to the new house, viz.: party 
per pale azure and qules three Lyons ram- 
pant argent, in a cheife party per pale argent 
and or, in the first a Rose gules, in the second 
a Thistle of Scotland proper. Here you have 


the arms of William Herbert, third Earl of 
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Pembroke of the last creation, Chancellor of 
the University and godfather of the College— 
whose family have also been hereditary Visi- 
tors of Jesus—and two royal badges; but the 
two persons, lay and ecclesiastic, who supplied 
the cost and charges, are unrepresented on 
the shield. But Jesus was for more than forty 
years from its foundation, a poorly endowed 
and harassed community—like its neighbour 
Lincoln on the opposite side of the Turl to 
the south, at an earlier period—and the Col- 
lege seal was, unlike Lincoln’s, of no assist- 
ance to it heraldically. The second Letters 
Patent were obtained from the Queen in 1589, 
and thereafter Griffith Powell of Llansawel— 
who from 1590 until his death as fifth Prin- 
cipal in 1620 was the moving spirit in the 
College—did his utmost to get statutes drawn 
up. But allin vain. He was a cousin of the 
second and fourth Principals; and practically 
ruled the College during the reigns of the 
third and fourth Principals, whom he accuses 
of being ‘‘ loath to have any statutes at all.”’ 
But during his own reign the College 
began to flourish: fresh buildings were 
erected or begun, and new benefactors were 
forthcoming. But it was not until after a 
third charter was conceded on 1 June, 1622, 
by King James I that a commission was ap- 
pointed to draw up the statutes, which they 
accordingly did. Principal Griffith Powell, 
indeed, asserts in 1613 that it was Dr. Price’s 
own wish to appear as benefactor rather than 
as Founder. But this is hardly consistent 
with his will, when he leaves his books to 
the College, ‘‘ conditionally that I remayn 
founder of the same College’’; nor with the 
original inscription which was under his por- 
trait: Vera effigies Hugonis Pricaei Funda- 
toris Collegii Jesu Oxon, 

It appears probable, then, that towards the 
end of the sixteenth century the authorities, 
or some of them, of Jesus College, annexed 
the arms of Rotheram. But that they thought 
these commemorated Dr. Price in any way 
seems doubtful. Queen Elizabeth was their 
foundress; and they had no authority for 
using any version of the royal arms or even 
a royal badge or two. They may have con- 
sidered, with Dr, Griffith Powell, that Price 
was a generous benefactor but scarcely the 
founder of their house—at any rate in name. 
So they appropriated a coat which may have 
been conspicuous on a building, included in 
their site from the beginning, and which had 
been for long associated with a great English- 
man and Oxford benefactor. It was a rough 
and ready means of solving a minor problem ; 


and two members of their house could have told 
them much of Rotheram, if necessary. These 
were Lancelot Andrewes and Thomas Dove, 
who were among the eight original Scholars 
of 1571; but their connection with Jesus Col- 
lege must have been merely nominal, although 
we find them still counted as Scholars of the 
College in 1621, when they were respectively 
Bishops of Winchester and Peterborough. 
Both continued, however, to reside at Cam- 
bridge, Andrewes being first Fellow and then 
Master of Pembroke Hall, and Dove being 
appointed tanquam socius. 

Among the eminent ecclesiastics before the 
Reformation who aimed at the renovation and 
reform of the Church, and set a high example 
to others by their own virtues and self-denial 
were three Yorkshiremen who were great 
Cambridge benefactors. They were Thomas 
Scot of theram (1423-1500), John Alcock 
(1430-1500), and John Fisher (1459-1535), 
Confessor to Henry VII’s mother, the Lady 
Margaret Beaufort (Tudor), Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, and her adviser and 
agent in the foundation of her two colleges, 
who was eventually beheaded by her grandson 
Henry VIII. All three were connected with 
Beverley: Rotheram was born in his name- 
town, the other two at Beverley. Rotheram, 
an original Fellow of King’s and subsequently 
Master of Pembroke Hail, was a benefactor 
of King’s, Pembroke, and the University 
Library. Consecrated Bishop of Rochester in 
1468, he was succeeded there by Alcock on his 
translation to Lincoln in 1471. Fisher was to 
become Bishop of Rochester in 1504. As bishop 
of the great diocese in which Oxford Univer- 
sity then flourished, and as Visitor of his pre- 
decessor’s college, Rotheram became second 
founder of Lincoln College. From April to 
September, 1474, the two bishops—Rotheram 
and Alcock—by an arrangement of which no 
similar instance is known, jointly held the 
office of Lord Chancellor. Rotheram was in 
1480 translated to York, being the immediate 
predecessor there of Cardinal Wolsey. He 
was the faithful friend of the unfortunate 
Elizabeth Wydeville, queen-consort of Edward 
IV, and great-grandmother of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Foundress of Jesus College, Oxon. 

There is, possibly, a further reason why the 
authorities at Oxford may have chosen 
Rotheram as their godfather, if they were of 
an antiquarian turn of mind: namely, one 
concerning the dedication of their college. 
Licence to found Jesus College, Rotheram, was 
obtained in 1481; although the Archbishop 
only made final provision for its establish- 
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ment in his will, dated 1498. To Leland it 
appeared as ‘‘ the very fair College of Jesus, 
sumptuously builded of brike.’”’ It was to 
consist of ten persons; for the fanciful reason 
that, whereas the founder had offended God 
in His ten commandments, he might benefit 
by the prayers of the society. The provost 
and the three fellows were not only to say 
masses for him, and attend the quire of the 
church at festivals; but to preach the word 
of God in Rotheram and Ecclesfield, as well 
as in Laxton and Almondbury—with the 
benefices of which he had by impropriation 
endowed his college. They were ie to teach 
grammar as a memorial of the grammar- 
teacher of his boyhood ; to train six quiristers 
in music, that the parishioners and people 
from the hills might love the church worship ; 
and teach writing and reckoning to lads fol- 
lowing mechanical and worldly callings. The 
college fell with the Chantries Act of Edward 
VI, but part of the endowment was saved for 
the grammar school at Rotheram. Rotheram’s 
friend and supervisor of his will, John 
Alcock, Bishop of Ely—who obtained letters 
patent for the erection of his college at Cam- 
bridge in 1497—was less fortunate than 
Rotheram since he died, but five months after 
him, with his plans incomplete. He obtained 
the suppression of St. Radegund’s nunnery 
in order to found in his diocese, following 
Rotheram’s example, a college dedicated to 
the Name of Jesus. On its first seal the 
college shows the Five Wounds of Christ; but 
from 1572 it has borne the canting arms of 
the Founder : silver a fess between three cocks’ 
heads erazed sable combed and wattled gules, 
with the additions of a mitre or in fess point, 
and a border of the See of Ely, gules sown of 
crowns gold. It has been said that Alcock’s 
motive for fixing on a society of thirteen looks 
like a piece of conservatism, characteristic of 
the man. In many monasteries thirteen was 
the complement of professed members: the 
number having reference to the original 
Christian Society of Our Lord and His 
Apostles. And probably St. Radegund’s 
nunnery consisted of thirteen. One omis- 
sion in the constitution Alcock gave his 
college—another mark of kinship with Roth- 
eram’s grammar school foundation — his 
scheme made no provision for the mainten- 
ance of undergraduate scholars (juvenes). 
Bishop Stanley’s Statutes make it clear that 
the pueri, at least in 1514, were simply 
schoolboys—under fourteen at admission— 


who were to study grammar and serve as | 
acolytes. The cultus of the Name of Jesus | 


appears as early as 7 Aug., 1411, when Robert 

allum, Bishop of Salisbury, offered an in- 
dulgence for singing mass of the Mellifluous 
Name of Jesus, from his castle at Sherborne. 
This mass is the same as was subsequently 
printed in the Sarum books—1457: the Most 
Holy Name, 7 Aug. by Papal Sanction (‘ The 
Old Service-Books of the English Church,’ by 
Christopher Wordsworth and Henry Little- 
hales, 1904, p. 178 n.) 

But be all this as it may, the tincture of 
the field of the Jesus College (Oxon) shield 
appears to have been azure at least as late as 
1780. Perhaps, the authorities changed vert 
into azure in early days so as not to conflict 
unduly with the third pale of the Lincoln 
College arms. However, as early as 1731 the 
field is vert as now. The stags were still or 
in 1780, but by 1786 had become argent. So 
to-day, field and charges follow the ‘‘colours’’ 
of the College—the white and green of the 
royal Tudor livery. 

A. R. Baytey. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS 


Orner THAN THOsE Given By LaRwoop 
& Horren. 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58). 


Cicero’s Heap. (1) Charles Marsh, book- 
seller, Round Court, Strand. 1744. 

(Imprint and Public Advertiser, 2 Feb. 

1756). 

(2) William Bowyer, the younger, printer, 

Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street. 1767-1777. 

(Imprints). 


Crper George Brown (no trade 
mentioned), Holborn. 
(London Gazette, 25 Oct. 1688). 


Cistern. William Smith, French plate 
worker and brazier near Russell Court, Drury 
Lane. c. 1765. 

(Trade-card). 


Crry Arms. (1) Thomas Winham, mercer, 
Milk Street. 1696. 
(‘ London ~~ Records,’ vol. iv.). 


(2) Henry Looker, razor-maker, in the 
Poultry. c. 1760. 

(Ti. Je-card), 

Crty or Hererorp. ~— Warner, vendor 


of medicines, Litchfield Street, St.. Ann’s 
(Soho), 


(Daily Advertiser, 7 Nov., 1747). 
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City oF Sevitte. Dighton, perfumer, 
Chancery Lane End in Fleet Street. 1705-1711. 
(Trade-card). 


City or Oxrorp. James Figg, pugilist, 
near Adam and Eve Court, Oxford oa 
(Trade-card and Daily Post, 4 Mar., 1730). 


Crty & Senator’s Arms. Edmond Pick- 
ering, arms painter to the City of London, 


King Street, near Guildhall. ante 1703. 
(Trade-card). 
Civer Cat & Ornance. —— Rogers sold 


“Greek water ’’ in the Poultry. 
(Daily Advertiser, 29 Oct., 1746). 


Crvet Cat & Rose. (1) A, Rothwell, per- 
fumer, in New Bond Street. 
(London Chronicle, 21 Aug., 1764). 
(2) Thomas Overton, perfumer, No. 47, New 
Bond Street. 1803. 
(Trade-card). 


Civer Cat & 3 Herrines. Stephen Brear- 
cliffe, perfumer, 


near Long Lane, West 
Smithfield. 


(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 20 Mar., 
1747). 


Crock. (1) Peter Abbott, watch-maker, 
Gutter Lane. 
(Postman, 16 Jan., 1700). 


(2) William Scafe, 


clock-maker, 
Street near Guildhall. 


1721-1749. 
(Trade-card). 


Crock Case. (1) Edward Astley, cabinet- 
maker, in Wych Street near the New Church 


King 


in the Strand. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Thomas Russell, watch-maker, in Bar- 
bican. 1776. 

(Trade-card). 

Crock Drat. (1) Joseph Knibb, clock- 

maker, at the Dial, near Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet 

Street. 
(London Gazette, , 1683). 
(2) John Knibb, clock-maker, Suffolk 


Street, near Charing Cross, 
(London (azette, 15 April, 1697). 


CLotHworkers’ SHears. John Willmott, 
pawnbroker, Houndsditch. 1731, 
(Archaeological Journal, vol. 1xix., p. 179). 


Coach & Horses & Brrp-Cace. 
Saferey, bird fancier, Whitechapel, near the 


ar. 
(Fog’s Weekly Journal, 21 Mar., 1730). 


Coach & Looxrinc-Giass. Lake Young, 
looking-glass manufactory, No. 54, Watling 
Street. 1769. 

(Trade-card), 


Cock & Garter. John Cox, spectacle 

maker, Long Acre. 1695. 
(Transactions of Optical Society, vol. xxxi., 
No, 2). 


Cock & Harp. (No name or trade men- 
tioned), in Jermyn Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 10 April, 1747). 


Cock & Peart. (1) William Watkins, 
jeweller, King Street, Covent Garden. 
(London Gazette, ——, 1706). 
(2) —— Jones, jeweller, Newport Street. 
(Daily Courant, 30 Aug., 1718). 


Cock IN THE Pye. Gabriel Laporte, 
pastry cook, Riders Court, Leicester Fields. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 

Cock & Sucar-Loar. James Vade, book- 
seller, near St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street. 1677-1681. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Cock & Tosacco Rott. ——, tobacconist, 
Golden Lane, Without Cripplegate. c. 1760. 


(Trade-card). 

Cock & Turx’s Heap. Percivall Bentley, 
gold laceman, Bedford Street. 1756. 

(Billhead). 


Cock & WueatsHear. John Norgrove, 
pewterer, at the Ditchside (Houndsditch), 
(Daily Journal, 10 April, 1727). 


Corree (1) Pickering and Clarke, 
tea-men, St. James’s Street. 1760 and 1765. 


(Billheads). 

(2) John Clarke, tea-man (same address). 
1782. 

(Billhead). 


Corres Mitt & Nimsie NINEPENCE. Gerard 
Crawley, turner, adjoining St, Michael's 
Church, Cornhill. 1768 

(Billhead). 


Corree Mitt & Tosacco Ror. Paul 
Greenwood ‘‘ selleth the best Arabian coffee 
and chocolate ’’ in Cloth Fair, West Smith- 
field. 1674 

(Broadside in Brit. Mus. : Pressmark 


18 Now occupied by Berry and Co., the wine 
merchants, 3 Bt. James’s Street, on the corner 
of Pickering Place, where the sign still hangs 
' over the door. 
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CorFiIn & Cuitp. Anne Laverenst, ‘‘a 


’ German gentlewoman practising chirurgery ”’ 


against the Watch House, Holborn. N.D. 
(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Corrin & Crown. Robert Low, coffin 
maker and undertaker, Paternoster Row, 
Spitalfields. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


CoLourR GRINDER. Thomas Hewerdine, 


oil and colourman, Tooley Street. N.D. 
: (Trade-card). 
Comp. —— Stephens sold “ an original 


Japan plaister for curing corns”’ under St. 
Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street. 
(Craftsman, 25 April, 1730). 


Cony Super Le Hoop. Roger Kelsey, 
draper, St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 1458. 
(Calendar of Wills). 


Coopers’ Arms. Robert Thomas (no trade 
mentioned), the corner of Peter Street. 
(Craftsman, 26 Sept., 1730). 


Coopers’ Toots. John Upchurch, tool 
maker, Little Eastcheap. 1765 
(Billhead). 


Copy-Boox. Carlos Stevens, writing- 
master and teacher of shorthand, St. Cle- 
ment’s Lane, near Clare Market. 

(British Journal, 29 May, 1725). 


Corpwariners’ Arms. J. C. and C, Penn, 
od and shoe-makers, No. 143, Holborn Bars. 


(Trade-card). 


Coretti’s Heap.19 (1) W. Smith, “a 
musical shop against Norfolk Street in the 
Strand.”’ 

(Daily Journal, 15 April, 1730). 

(2) Samuel Collier, violin-maker, on London 
Bridge. 1740-1760. 

(Morris’s ‘ British Violin Makers ’). 


Cork Jacket. John Ward, ‘‘ inventor of 
the cork jacket as approved by the Society of 
Arts,” the foot of London Bridge, South- 


wark, N.D. 


(Trade-card). 


Cornetran Rinc. J. Lawrence (no trade 
mentioned), over against Somerset House, 


Strand. 
(London Gazette, 17 Jan., 1688). 


19 Arcangelo Corelli, violinist, 1653-1713. 


Cornish Daw. Thomas Jenkins, gold- 
smith, Essex Street. 1697-1708. 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum ’). 


Cow’s Face. (1) Edward Banks, haber- 
dasher, Westcheap. 

(A lease 24 May, 1547). 

(2) Grace Harden (no trade mentioned), on 

the West side of St. Michael’s Lane (Crooked 


Lane), 
(‘ Inhabitants of London in 1638 ’). 
(3) Henry Davis, wax chandler, Miles 
Lane, Cannon Street. 
(London Gazette, 13 Jan., 1697). 


Cowtey’s Heap.20 Thomas Gardner, book- 
seller and printer, opposite St. Clement’s 
Church, Strand. 1735-1756. 

(Imprints). 


Crane.2! (1) Luke Harrison, stationer, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1566-1577. 
(Duff’s ‘ Century of English Book-Trade ’). 
(2) George Swinnock, bookseller, over 
against Bow Church, Cheapside. 1675. 
(Arber’s Term Catalogues). 
(3) —— Apsley, china-man, adjoining the 
church in the Poultry, near Stocks Market. 
(London Journal, 9 May, 1724). 


Crane & AncHor. John Sage, haber- 
dasher, ‘‘ over against ye Half Moon Tavern 
in Cheapside.’’ 1754. 

(Billhead). 


Crang on THE Hoop. Thomas Knolles, 
grocer, St. Dunstan’s Parish, Fleet Street. 
1435. 
(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


Cricket Bat.2 (No name mentioned), a 
toyshop, Duke’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 
ce. 1750. 


(‘ Nollekens and His Times ’). 


Crookep & 3 Horse-Suoes. Sarah 
Biker, pawnbroker, Houndsditch. 1700. 
(London Gazette). 


Cross & Ancnor. Francis Lovelocke, 
ironmonger, betwixt the Fountain and Balls 
in Ludgate Street. c, 1740. ° 

(Trade-card). 


20 Abraham Cowley, the poet. 
al A favourite sign of the booksellers of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 
22 One of the toy-shops that acted as selling 
nts for John Boydell’s prints (‘ D.N.B.’). 
This is an early date for cricket bats. 
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Cross & PHEAsant. —— Webb, druggist, 
near Bow Lane, Cheapside. 
(Daily Journal, 8 Aug., 1730). 


Cross Bow. Jeffery Dunn, gun-maker, 
Haymarket. 1750. 
Trade-card). 


Cross Daccers. (1) Walter Hayes, scien- 
tific instrument maker, in Moorfields, near 
Bethlem Gate. c. 1660. 

(2) Edward Culpeper and his son, Edmund 
Culpeper (successors to Walter Hayes at same 
address). 1666-1731. 

(Trade-cards). 


(3) John Bennett, silver hilt maker and 
sword cutler, behind Royal Exchange in 
Threadneedle Street. 1777. 

(Trade-cards and Directories). 

(4) Thomas Hewett, hatter, sword cutler 
and hosier, Temple Bar. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Cross Guns & PHEASANT. 


Tompson Davis, 
gun maker, High Holborn. 


c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Cross Krys & Crown. Barnaby Lintot, 
bookseller, between the two Temple Gates, 
Fleet Street. 1698-1736. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Cross Keys & Cvusnion. (1) Francis 
Sedgwick, goldsmith, next to Nandos (coffee- 
house) between the Temple Gates, Fleet Street. 
1685-1688. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Fleet Street ’). 

(2) Charles Bathurst, bookseller, at same 
address. 1737-1786. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Fleet Street ’). 


Cross Krys & Dotpntin. Richard Thrale, 
bookseller, over against the Half Moon 
tavern, in Aldersgate Street. 1667. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Cross Keys & Seven Stars. Leonard 
Lee (clothier), next the Bull and Gate, 


Holborn. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Cross Keys & Star. (1) John Cox, broker 
and appraiser, corner of Spital Square, 
Spitalfields. c. 1750, 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Mrs. Holt, vendor of medicines, near 
Stocks Market, Cornhill. 1748. 

(Whitehall Evening Post, 19 July, 1748). 


Cross Saws & Griprron. Thomas Hat- 


tam, ironmonger and brazier, No. 31, Barbi- 


can. 1780. 
(Billhead). 


Cross Stocxincs & Cap. Moses Johnson, 
hosier and haberdasher, St. John’s Street, 
Clerkenwell. c. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


AmBrosE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued), 


CROSSING THE BAR.” 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When a which drew from out the boundless 


eep 
Turns again home. 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When [I embark; 
For though from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I a to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crost the bar. 

This beautiful poem is perhaps not quite 
so simple as it seems. The writer has heard 
the death-summons and hopes for a peaceful 
end. Lamentations he will not have, for 
though the next life is a vast uncharted ocean, 
he hopes for guidance through it. Thus 
‘* pilot ’’ is used loosely for navigating officer. 
(Milton had used the word of the fisher 
Peter and Spenser has it often in the less pre- 
cise sense). There is a suggestion of ebbing life 
in the reference to ebb-tide, and we are further 
reminded of Merlin’s saying ‘‘ From the great 
deep to the great deep he goes.’’ Also there is 
a hint of ‘‘ Now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face.’’ Tennyson 
explained the Pilot as ‘‘ that Divine and Un- 
seen Who is always guiding us,’”’ and wrote 
“‘the pilot has been on board all the while, 
but in the dark I have not seen him.”’ He 
may have wished to contradict those who saw 
in the Pilot Arthur Hallam, and oddly enough 
there is in ‘In Memoriam,’ ciii., a voya 
‘“* from deep to deep,’’ with a vision of Hal- 
lam on a ship. 

The trouble comes in when we reflect on the 
series of words ‘embark, bar, pilot,’’ sug- 
gesting the normal function of a pilot, i.e., 
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to take the ship out of harbour and then leave 
her; one would expect a careful writer like 
Tennyson to adapt the mystical sense strictly 
to the ideas which these words convey. And 
Hallam Tennyson has no doubt about it, for 
he writes, ‘‘ My father had often watched the 
pilots from Southampton Water climb down 
from the great mail-ships into their cutters 
off Headon Head, near the Needles.’? But 
what is the consolation of seeing the pilot 
just as he is leaving, with a long and unknown 
journey before the traveller? And is it not 
likely, as said above, that the pilotage is to 
last through the voyage? And Tennyson’s 
own phrase ‘‘ all the while’? must mean dur- 
ing his whole life. But he has been ashore 
until just before his death, and a land-pilot 
could not be ‘‘on board.’’ The notion that 
the bar belongs to the port on the other side, 
and that the Pilot brings the ship in, seems 
impossible from the close connection of the 
embarkation and the bar; otherwise it would 
give a good sense, and would fit well with the 
Arthur Hallam heresy; but again Tenny- 
son’s own note confutes it. Did he, really 
mean Hallam, and then timidly retract ? 


R. H. A. 
G. G. L. 


EATS AND GRAMMAR.—] have just re- 

read in the latest Proceedings of the Clas- 
sical Association Dr. T. R, Glover’s address 
as President, delivered a year ago. As one 
of the most interesting and original writers 
of modern Cambridge, he always claims my 
attention. His discourse wins my sympathy 
but I do not understand the following remark, 
unless it is a purposeful exaggeration 
designed to attract attention :— 

The curious thing is that some readers, with 
very slight hold upon grammar—or with none, 
like John Keats—can achieve this [feeling and 
judgment], while the grammarian very often 
comes, in Plato’s phrase, to the doors of the 
Muses and goes away empty, though by a 
kind dispensation of Providence, he doesn’t 
know he is empty. 

Keats’s Odes, some of the most perfect 
English we have, are not ungrammatical, so 
far as I am aware. If Dr, Glover meant 
Keats in his Letters, he might have said so, 
and even here to declare that the poet has no 
hold on grammar is absurd. He adopts the 
broken style of sentence familiar in talk, 
when he is writing to his friends, but after 
reading twenty pages of his letters taken at 
random, I can find nothing to justify Dr. 
Glover’s dictum. It is in the carping spirit 
of the grammarians whose deficiencies in taste 


he rightly exposes. If he had said that Keats 
was a bad speller, I should have agreed. 
As it is, he has provided the pedants with 
some thunder against great poetry which, so 
far as I can see, should not fall upon the 
sacred head. If he had said that Shake- 
speare’s hold on grammar was not always 
secure, I should not have minded, for Shake- 
speare can stand any amount of pin-pricks. 


IgNnoro. 


FRANCIS TRENCHARD (See 10 S. iv. 
222).—At the reference is given an in- 
teresting account of the ‘Library of a 
Gentleman of the Seventeenth Century,’’ and 
there is a query as to who this gentleman, 
Francis Trenchard, was. This seems to have 
remained unanswered since 1905, so the fol- 
lowing few notes may be of interest. 
Francis Trenchard belonged to a family 
living in Wiltshire—an offshoot of the Tren- 
chards of Wolfeton House, Dorchester, who 


took a prominent part in the affairs of Dor- 
set. (See Thomas Hardy’s ‘ The Lady Pene- 
lope’). Francis was a son of Henry 


Trenchard, a graduate of St. Alban Hall, 
Oxford, who on matriculation was described 
as ‘‘ a gentleman of Maiden Bradley, Wilts.”’ 
Born in 1659, Francis was matriculated as 
an undergraduate of St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, on 26 June, 1674. He later became a 
student of the Inner Temple, and made his 
home at Cutteridge, Wilts. I do not know 
when he died nor where he is buried, and 
should indeed be grateful for such informa- 
tion, 

Francis had a brother John, five years his 
junior, who entered the Hall in 1679, and 
in 1689, at the age of twenty-five, became 
vicar of Wraxhall, Somerset. He has left a 
printed sermon preached before the Lord 
Mayor of London, 1694, and in that city he 
himself died of smallpox in July 1694. 


J. TRENcHARD HarpyMan. 


ANGING LONDON, —1. Anderton’s 

Hotel, 162-165, Fleet Street. Under the 
sign of ‘‘ Le Horn on the Hoop,”’ a hostelry 
was here from 1385, becoming Anderton’s in 
1810. The furniture, effects and equipment 
were sold on Jan. 30 and following days. 

2. Palace Hotel, Bloomsbury Street. Opened 
in 1914, it was formerly a block of flats. The 
furniture and contents were sold on 23 Jan. 
and following days. The building has been 
taken over as office headquarters for Lord 
Baldwin’s Fund for Refugees and kindred 
associations, J. ARpaGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


GUIDE TO THE HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETIES 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(See clxxii. 407). 


THE first list of queries, published in 
‘N. and Q.’ for 5 June, 1937, brought 

valuable information from a number of 

readers, and a second list appears below, 

The approximate dates of foundation or 
dissolution of the Societies are given in square 
brackets after queries on these points, and 
details of publications not found are included 
in the hope that readers may know of copies 
available for inspection. The ‘‘ objects ”’ 
wanted are those set forth in the rules of the 
society. 

Information sent to the Secretary, Institute 
of Historical Research, Senate House, London, 
W.C.1, will be gratefully acknowledged, 
Cumberland and Westmorland Association for 

the Advancement of Literature and Science. 

Date of dissolution? [1893]. 
Ecclesiological Society. 

Date of dissolution? [Before 1879]. Not 

found: 1st ed. of A few Hints on the Prac- 

tical Study of Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 

Hampshire Record Society. 

Date of dissolution? [1897]. 

Hanserd Knollys Society, 

Date of dissolution? [1854]. 

Hull Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Not found: Annual Reports between 7th 
(pub. 1832) and that for 1839, between that 
for 1841 and 25th (for 1847-8), 26th, 27th, 
28th, and all later except 29th (for 1851-2) 
and that for 1864. 

International Information Committee. 
Dates of foundation and _ dissolution? 
[1916-19]. Any publications besides Inter- 
national information series. 

Juridical Society. 

Date of dissolution? [1873]. Any publi- 

cations besides Papers, 1855-[73]. 4 vols. 

1858-[73 ?]. 

Lincolnshire Record Society. 

Date of dissolution? [1891]. Objects? 
Lincolnshire Topographical Society. 

Date of dissolution? [1843]. Objects? 
Manchester Statistical Society, 

Not found: Collection of ‘miscellaneous 

reports and papers, 1838. 


Middlesex County Records Society. 

Dates of foundation and dissolution? 
[1886-92]. 

Midland Union of Natural History Societies, 
Date of dissolution? [1904], 

National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. 

Date of dissolution? [1885]. Any publica- 
tions besides: Transactions, 1857-84. 28 
vols. 1858-85. Social Science, 1866-7. Vol. 
1, Nos. 1-24. [1866-7]. Sessional Proceed- 
ings, 1867-85. 17 vols. 1868[1867]-[85]. 
Twenty-fifth anniversary. ‘A manual for 
the congress with a narrative of past labours 
and results.’ By J. L. Clifford-Smith. 1882. 
New Shakspere Society.  . 
Date of dissolution? [1892]. 
North Riding Record Society. 
Date of foundation? [1883]. 

Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. 
Not found: E, A. Freeman, ‘ Remarks on 
the nomenclature of Gothic architecture.’ 

Palaeographical Society. 

Date of foundation? [1873]. Objects? 

Peterborough Natural History, Scientific, 
and Archaeological Society. 

Not found: Annual Reports, 1-6. 

Reading Literary and Scientific Society. 

Not found: Reports for 1920-21, 1921-22, 
1924-5, 1926-. 
Richmond Athenaeum. 
Date of dissolution? [1889]. Any publica. 
tions besides: ‘ Some occasional papers read 
at the Richmond Athenaeum,’ 1886. ‘ Illus. 
trated catalogue and programme of music 


of the May day conversazione. .. .’ May 
1st, 1889. [1889]. 
Sheffield Architectural and Archaeological 


Society. 
Date of dissolution? [1879]. Objects? 
Sittingbourne Literary and Scientific Asso- 
ciation, 
Dates of foundation and _ dissolution? 
[1877-79]. Objects? Any publications 
besides Proceedings, 1879. 
Society for the Publication of Ancient Welsh 
Manuscripts, 
Date of dissolution? [1874]. 
Society of Archivists and Autograph Col- 
lectors. 
Date of dissolution ? 
Southport Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Objects ? 
Stroud Natural History and Philosophical 
Society. 
Date of dissolution ? — Objects? 
Surrey Parish Register Society. 
Date of dissolution? [1932]. 
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Warton Club, 
Date of dissolution ? set Any publi- 
cations besides: ‘ The history of Fulk Fitz 
Warine.” Ed. Thomas Wright. 1855. 
‘Early English miscellanies.’ Ed. J. 0. 
Halliwell. 1855. ‘ Latin themes of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots.’ Ed. A. de Mon- 
taiglon. 1855. ‘Songs and carols from a 
MS. in the British Museum.’ Ed. Thomas 
Wright. 1856. 

Warwickshire Naturalists’ and Archaeolo- 
gists’ Field Club. 
Date of dissolution? [1911]. Any publica- 
tions besides Proceedings, 1860-1910. 51 
vols. [1861 ?-1911]. 

Weardale Naturalists’ Field Club. 
Date of dissolution? [1904]. Any publica- 
tions besides Transactions. Vol. 1, pts. 1-2. 
1900-4. 

Wiltshire Record Society. 
Dates of foundation and dissolution? [1896- 
1917]. Any publications besides: ‘ Church- 
wardens’ accounts of 8. Edmund and §S. 
Thomas, Sarum, 1443-1702.’ Ed. Henry 
James Fowle Swayne. 1896. ‘ The canoni- 
zation of Saint Osmund.’ Ed. A. R. 
Malden. 1901. ‘ The 15th century cartu- 
lary of St. Nicholas’ hospital, Salisbury.’ 
Ed, C. Wordsworth. 1902. 

Wincanton Field Club. 
Date of dissolution? [1912]. 

Wycliffe Society. 
Date of dissolution? [1846]. 


G. Parson, 
Secretary and Editor. 


E TAILORS OF CHESTER. — In the 

fourteenth century, I find that the tailors 
of the city of Chester paid an ancient annual 
sum of 2s. into the Exchequer of Chester, ut 
nemo communicet inter se, on Sept. 3. Can 
anyone suggest what this means? As Sept. 3 
is the Feast of the Ordination of Gregory the 
Pope, the payment may have been made in 
order to ensure that no one partook of the 
Sacraments with the tailors when they went 
that day to service. But in medieval Latin 
communico also means to conspire, to have 
intercourse with, to share with, and to have 
rights of common. None of these meanings 
seems to make sense in relation to the date 
specified. I translated the word as ‘‘ com- 
mune with’’ in ‘Cheshire Chamberlains’ 
Accounts’ (Rec. Soc. L. and C., vol. lix.), 
p. xxi., but that seems erroneous. I know of 
nothing in the history of the tailors of Chester 
to throw any light. 

R. S. B. 


HE COUNTESS OF LAURETANIA.—In 
“The Complete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, iii. 
290, the wife of Roger de Clifford, Justice of 
the Forest (d. 1286), grandfather of Robert, 
Lord Clifford, is called Comitissa de Lerett, 
and Countess of lLaurentania. Ormerod, 
‘ Cheshire,’ ed. Helsby, ii. 113, gives the name 
as Lauretania, and states that the marriage 
took place in 1272 at St. George, near Beau- 
fort in France. Who was the lady? 


R. S. B. 


ULE OF ST. CLARE.—I believe an Eng- 
lish version of the Rule of St. Clare, wit 
the Reformations of St. Collette, was pub- 
lished in the seventeenth century, and I wish 
to know where a copy of this can be seen. 


(Miss) Exeanor Knorr. 
2 Sallymount Terrace, Dublin. 


" THE BISHOP OF THE BATH.” — 

Harington’s translation of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso, x. 67, 8, refers to ‘‘ the rich 
poms of the Bath,’”’ and is accompanied in 
the edition of 1591 by the note ‘‘ The last 
Bishop.”” John Milton wrote a word beside 
this in his copy of the book, which may be 
‘* Johannes,’’ but is unfortunately more or 
less illegible. See Columbia Edition of Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Works,’ vol. xviii., p. 333. This does 
not fit a Bishop of Bath, but I suppose must 
allude to some member of the Order of the 
Bath. Who was this last Bishop, and what 
was the history of the office? 


LACK GATES ACADEMY.—I would feel 
obliged if any of your readers could give 
me any information as to the following. I 
have read that there was a Black Gates Aca- 
demy near Wakefield, Yorks, or at Ardsley 
near by, during the eighteenth century. Has 
there been any book published containing par- 
ticulars of it? Is it still in existence, or if 
not, when did it cease to exist? 

Is there any record of a Richard Bingham 
being proprietor, headmaster or master of 
that Academy either before 1765 or several 
years after that date, and if so, are there 
any particulars extant in regard to him? The 
celebrated Dr. Radcliffe, 1650-1714, the bene- 
factor of Oxford University, was born at 
Wakefield, and presented the Rev. Joseph 
Bingham, 1668-1723, who was also born at 
Wakefield, with a living near Winchester. 
Did either of these two have any connection 
with Black Gates Academy ? 


NEMZER. 
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“T)ARVIN”’ ON CRIMINALS AND 

REMORSE.—Gaboriau, in his ‘ Mon- 
sieur Lecoq,’ occupies the first volume with 
a puzzling crime which defies solution, and 
the second with the dark history behind it. 
This includes the poisoning by Madame 
Blanche of Marie-Anne, an old school-friend, 
supposed to have stolen the affections of her 
husband. Blanche sees the spectre of her 
murdered friend every night, chapt. 50, 
though the investigators of the crime have no 
idea of her guilt. ‘‘ When the inquiry is 
over,’’ thought Blanche, ‘‘ I shall forget.’’ It 
finished and she did not forget: 

Darvin l’a dit: C’est quand I’fmpunité leur 
est assurée que les grands coupables connaissent 
véritablement le remords.” 

Madame Blanche devait justifier l’opinion du 
plus profond observateur du siacle. 


‘Monsieur Lecoq’ appeared in 1869, our 
own great Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ in 
1859. So there was time for its repute to 
have reached France. Darwin might well be 
called ‘‘ the most profound observer of the 
century,’”’? and a French scholar to whom I 
appealed knows of no “‘ Darvin’’ who as a 
criminologist might justify the praise 
awarded to him. He thinks ‘“ Darwin ”’ may 
be right, but where did the great naturalist 
deal with the mind of the criminal, and would 
he make such a generalisation on insufficient 
data? Little is really known, I should say, 
on the subject indicated. Do great criminals 
reveal their secret feelings to the officers of the 
law or anybody else? We do know that they 
can be great liars, if it suits their purpose. 
What signs of remorse are there in an accom- 

lished criminal like Charles Peace? We 

ave, so far as I am aware, no autobiography 
of a great criminal. Was Cellini of that 
class? He seems to have had no hesitation in 
murdering or maiming those who stood in his 
way. Even if we had one such record of 
undoubted honesty, it would be no authority 
for so various a thing as the human mind. 
I should have thought that crime in general, 
as Burns says of illicit love, ‘‘ petrifies the 
feeling.”’ 

Blanche was selfish, self-centred, conceited, 
strong-willed, and _ habitually deceitful, 
always ready to speak and act falsely to gain 
her own ends. Such a character might seem 


well qualified for crime, but the poisoning was 
her one attempt outside the law. She can 
only be called a ‘‘ great criminal ’’ as the 
poisoner of a friend who believed in her. She 
cannot rank with such a man as Charles 
Peace, who murdered a policeman and at- 


tended the trial at which another man was 
sentenced to death for his crime. 

It occurred to me that Erasmus Darwin 
might be the observer ’’ meant, but his 
books are mainly of the eighteenth century. 
I looked through his ‘ Zoonomia,’ which is 
full of general speculation, but found nothi 
there like the passage Gaboriau cites. . 
doubt the soundness of the generalisation 
altogether, whoever made it, 

Curr0vs, 


TAINFORTH: ARMS AND ML 
WANTED.—I am desirous of obtaini 
verifications of the arms of Stainforth an 
copies of epitaphs from monuments erected 
to members of that family. 

A William de Stainforth was High Sheriff 
of Co, York in 1272, but owing to a lacuna 
which covers the period 12 Henry III to 
1 Edward II in the Lansdowne MS. 865, 
f129b-139b, the desired information is 
unobtainable from that source. 

The Stainforth crest is recorded in various 
ways in standard works of reference, and any 
particulars on this point would be welcomed. 
Details of the arms and crests of the families 
of Stanford, Stamford (other than the Earls 
of Stamford) and Staniforth as emblazoned 
on tombs, etc., would be appreciated, together 
with any suggestions as to why the arms of 
Stainforth, Stanford (of Barkby, Co. 
Leicester) and Stamford (of Hadley, Co. 
Middlesex, and Handsworth, Co. Staffs.) are 
so similar. 

Francis W. 


J OHNSON’S PENANCE AT UTTOX- 

ETER.—Under the date Oct. 20, 1784, 
Boswell thus recounts Johnson’s penance at 
Uttoxeter : 


To Mr. Henry White, a young clergyman, 
with whom he now formed an intimacy, so as to 
talk to him with great freedom, he mentioned 
that he could not in general accuse himself of 
having been an undutiful son. Once ind 
(said fhe) I was disobedient; I refused to attend, 
my father to Uttoxeter-market. Pride was the 
source of that refusal, and the remembrance 
of it was painful. A few years ago, I desire 
to atone for this fault; I went to Uttoxeter in 
very bad weather: and stood for a considerable 
time bare-headed in the rain, on the spot where 
my father’s stall used to stand. In contrition 
I stood, and I hope the penance was expiatory. 


A very different account is to be found in 
Mr. F. A. G. Eichbaum’s ‘ Preacher’s Scrap- 
Book ’ (1892), published by the Church Ex- 
tension Association, with a Preface by Canon 
W. C. E. Newbolt: 
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Towards the end of the autumn of 1776, when 
the snow was falling, a number of people met 
one evening at a house in London and waited 
several hours for the celebrated Dr. Johnson. 
At last he arrived, but he was so silent and 
looked so pale and tired that people were much 
concerned, till, addressing the lady of the house, 
he explained the circumstances. ‘‘ When 
promised to come,’ said he, “I had forgotten 
that to-day was the 2ist of November. It is 
forty years since my father, a bookseller, asked 
me to do what follows: ‘Samuel, take the 
carriage and go to the market at Lichfield, and 
sell in my place.’ I refused: it seemed to be 
beneath my dignity to take my place at a stall 
in the market and sell musty old books. Then 
my father said gently to me, ‘ Samuel, be a good 
son! it is a pity to neglect the fair to-day; 
there is sure to be custom.’ I was obstinate in 
my refusal, although I knew the delicate state 
of my father. I thought his illness would have 
kept him at home. But contrary to my ex- 
pectation he undertook the journey in such 
weather as we have had at present, and this in- 
discretion caused his death.” On these words 
Johnson’s voice trembled, his tears fell in 
showers and he could scarcely continue the 
explanation of his absence. ‘ Since that time,” 
he resumed, “I go every year on November 
2st on foot to Lichfield without taking any 
food, and I remain four hours in the market 
where my father held his stall. I have done 
this for forty years, and meanwhile I have 
become older than my father was when he 
died, and alas! I cannot die.” (p. 140). 


This account presents several difficulties, 
eg., that a carriage should be necessary to 
go to the market at Lichfield, since Johnson’s 
house is in the market-place there; that he 
could have walked on foot every year to 
Lichfield (and still more to Uttoxeter), since 
Lichfield is 120 miles from London; and most 
of all that he could have reached London, 
even by carriage, on the evening of Nov. 21, 
after having spent four hours in the morning 
in the market-place. What was Mr. Eich- 
baum’s authority for this story? He was the 
Warden of the Clergy House of Rest at West 
Malvern, and says in his Introduction that 
“he was under the impression that all his 
stories are true.” 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


“MHE LADY WITH THE LAMP.’’—Was 
not this title first given to a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin holding a lamp in front 
of a small church on an island in the Tiber at 
Rome? I believe that the lamp was lighted 
at night as a guide to navigation. 
C. A. Knapp, 


Captain. 
Bournemouth 


Replies. 


THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE 
HUNGARIANS. 
(clxxv. 473). 


IN a very interesting note with the above 

title your correspondent Mr. WuILLIAM 
Harcourt-Batn suggests that Nepal might 
have been the original home of the Hungarian 
people, which would imply that the Finno- 
Ugrians spread from there in different direc- 
tions, 

Before discussing this hypothesis may I be 
permitted to point out some minor mistakes ? 
The Hungarian name for their own country 
is not Orszdg, but Magyarorszég, The word 
orszdg means ‘‘ country,’’ and is used in the 
same way as the English suffix—land; thus 
we have Magyarorszag, ‘‘ land of the Mag- 
yars,’’ Nemetorszag, ‘‘ land of the Germans.”’ 
‘* Frdnciaorszag, ‘‘ land of the French,’”’ and 
so on. In fact nearly all names of countries 
are formed with this suffix. In the last para- 
graph of the above note it is said that Csoma 
de Kérés remained for a few years in a Bud- 
dhist monastery studying their literature and 
then ‘‘ retraced his steps to India and, pro- 
ceeding to Darjeeling, died six days after his 
arrival , . . at the age of eighty-eight.’’ The 
sentence is not only misleading, but contains 
errors of facts. It is true that Csoma de 
Kérés was in several monasteries where he 
collected grammatical and_lexicographical 
material which served as a foundation for 
the first scientific grammar and dictionary of 
the Tibetan language to be published in any 
European language. He did not, however, 
proceed directly to Darjeeling, but from 
1830 till his death in 1842 he was intimately 
connected with the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in Calcutta. Later the Society made it 
possible for him to proceed to Tibet in fur- 
therance of his linguistic and ethnological 
studies; but he never reached his goal, for 
he died en route at Darjeeling at the age of 
fifty-eight.1 

The Hungarians, as | pointed out in these 


1 From an authoritative biography of Csoma 
de Kérési, see Jézsef Schmidt, “ Kérési Csoma 
Sandor,” “ Kérési Csoma Archivum, i (Buda- 
pest, 1921), from which the following dates are 
taken. Born on April 4, 1784 at Kérés, Co. 


Haromszék ; died on April 11, 1842 at Darjeeling; 
from 1822 till 1830 in various monasteries; from 


1830 to 1835 in Calcutta; from 1836 to 1837 on the 
' Himalayas. 
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pages (clxxii. 290) belong to the Ugrian 
ranch of the Finno-Ugrian family. The 
cranial remains in the museum and in the 
anthropological department of the Budapest 
university make it quite clear that they are 
of Mongoloid origin.2 As Mr. Harcourt-BaTu 
says the physiognomy of the present-day Hun- 
garians is decidedly Aryan, and the oblique 
eye of the Mongolian race is absent in them. 
But even to-day almost typically Monogolian 
features are to be seen among the Szekely 
Hungarians. The Hungarians, as Prof. Boas 
pointed out, furnish us a very good example 
of an ethnological phenomenon, viz., perman- 
ence of language but change of physical type. 
This change in physical type was brought 
about by the frequent racial intermixtures 
with their neighbours, the Slav and the Ger- 
manic peoples. I cannot agree with your 
correspondent that pre-natal influence could 
have altered the physical type. Of course I 
have often heard that certain things seen by 
a pregnant woman may influence the physical 
characteristics of the child when born, but as 
an anthropologist I would like to have definite 
proof that such a change is possible. Till 
now I have treated it merely as a superstition. 

The suggestion that the original home of 
the Hungarians is Nepal is, in spite of its 
apparent absurdity, worthy of serious con- 
sideration. The connection between the Finno- 
Ugrian and the Munda languages of India 
has been ably demonstrated by my friend M. 
Guillaume de Hevesy in various learned jour- 
nals in English, French and German, and in 
lectures given before linguistic congresses. I, 
in these pages (clxxv. 220) and elsewhere (e.g., 
‘Indian Culture,’ iii. [Caleutta, 1937], pp. 
620-632), have shown ethnographical parallels 
between these peoples. The Munda _ lan- 
guages of India are, according to Sten Konow 
(in ‘ Linguistic Survey of India ’), related to 
the pronominalised languages, Tibeto-Burman 
dialects of the Himalayan region, but it seems 
to me that these are outposts rather than the 
original home of the Munda languages. 

If, as a working hypothesis, we take Nepal 
as the ‘‘ Urheimat ’’ of the Magyars there 
are some more or less insurmountable diffi- 
culties. The first of these would be the ques- 
tion: What was the line of migration from 
this centre towards Hungary? The topo- 
graphy excludes any other possibility except 
through the Khyber Pass in the north-west 
corner of India. But then there must have 


2 Cf. ‘ Bartucz, in Compte-rendu, Congras 
International des Sciences Anthropologiques et 
Ethnologiques (London, 1934), p. 145, sq. 


been another migration towards the north- 
east, for Setala has proved beyond doubt that 
the Samoyed language is related to the Finno- 
Ugrian, family. Did these migrations take 
place at different times, or is it that after 
the north-westerly migration had advanced 
beyond the Khyber Pass one ‘part of it went 
westwards and the other eastwards? It 
seems unlikely. And then, what was the 
reason of these migrations? The most logical 
answer seems to be, as is generally accepted, 
that the original home of the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples was somewhere on the other side of 
the Ural range, and from there there were 
several migrations westwards as well as east- 
wards. In my opinion there is no doubt that 
one of these migrations took them as far as 
India, and after they had arrived in India a 
small section of them went north-eastwards 
towards the Himalaya Mts, and finally into 
Nepal, whereas the main body emigrated east- 
wards where they are to be found to-day as 
the Munda peoples. The rumours of the 
splendours of the ancient civilisation of 
Mohenjo-Daro might have been a contribut- 
ing cause to the Finno-Ugrian migration to 
India. But the question of the original home 
of the Hungarians will not be solved before 
considerably more linguistic, archaeological 
and ethnographical evidences have been col- 
lected not only in Hungary, Finland and 
Russia, but in all the other countries as far 
as the Bay of Bengal. Theories have all the 
glamour, but what we need are facts. 


BrrEN BonneERJEA, 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ROB ROY’ 
(clxxv. 387, 429; clxxvi. 15).—4. 
Readers of the novels have to know Shake- 
speare well to discover Scott’s many refer- 
ences and allusions to him. ‘‘ Plummet ”’ is 
a weight, lead. The phrase is in the last 
scene of tho ‘ Merry Wives,’ where Falstaff 
acknowledges his discomfiture: ‘‘ Ignorance 
itself is a plummet o’er me: use me as you 
will.’’ 

5. I do not think that Jack Webster has 
been identified, any more than the Robinson 
associated in England with quickness, There 
is a misprint concerning the curfew. It is in 
the text ‘‘ their jowing-in bell,” ‘‘ callin 
in.”’ ‘* Jow ’’ is to swing and so to sound, 0 
a bell. Burns writes in ‘ The Holy Fair ’:— 


Now Clinkabell wi’ rattling tow, 
Begins to jow an’ croon. 


6. Quoted in ‘O.E.D.’ under ‘ Bicker,’ the 
meaning is, a stave or piece of wood out of 
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my bowl or dish, such things being in Scot- 
land made of wood. 

7. A sow playing upon a trump would be 
disconcerted. Apperson gives in his ‘ English 
Proverbs,’ ‘‘ He looks like a sow saddled ”’ 
from Fuller. Porridge too hot to swallow is 
of no use. Frank Osbaldistone must cool 
down, to make himself fit to act. 

8. ‘‘ Cocket ’”? is a document sealed by the 
officers of the custom-house as a certificate of 
duty paid, ‘O.E.D.’ Murray in this section 
of the Dictionary did not cite Scott’s letter 
to James Ballantyne, given in Lockhart, vi, 
312, where the spelling is ‘‘ coquet ’’ :— 

Like the officer of the Customs, when the 
Board desired him to read a coquet of his own,— 
Iam coquet-writer, not coquet-reader. 

The latter might be added to the Dictionary 
as a ‘‘ nonce-word,’’ probably not used else- 
where. 

9. ‘‘ Sooner or later” is right. ‘Air’ is 
Scots for ‘‘ early,’’ so Burns writes in his 
poem ‘ To Dr. Blacklock,’ Oct, 21, 1789:— 

Lord help me thro’ this world 0’ care! 
I’m weary sick o’t late and air. 

10. Shakespeare again. Here ‘‘ mear”’ 
means a ‘‘ mare.’? Burns in his verses to his 
“auld mare, Maggie,’’ writes :— 

It’s now some nine-an’-twenty year 
Sin’ thou was my gud-father’s meere. 
The _——- Scott recalls is from Puck in a 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’ at the end of 
Act I1T :— 
Jack shall have Jill; 
Naught shall go ill; 
The man shall have his mare again, 
And all shall be well. 
ll. The phrase means ‘‘ power over me.”’ 


W. H. J. 


“(MUBBORNE”’: POULTES ” (clxxvi. 

44).—‘‘ Gubbarn, gubborn, or gubbon ”’ 
is fully accounted for in the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ with instances from Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire and Wiltshire: ‘‘a 
filthy place, a pit full of refuse, a dirty gutter 


or drain.’’ There is also the Sussex ‘‘ gob- 
ber,” black mud, and the Yorkshire 
“gobbin,’”” a receptacle for waste. Salop, 


Suffolk and Devon have ‘‘ gubbins ”’ for offal, 
refuse. In Scotland ‘‘ gubb ”’ is scum, froth, 
slime. The common root is the universal 
“gob,”’ a soft mass, applied in various senses 
and originating many derivatives. It is re- 


ferred to an old Northern French gobe, 
primarily ‘‘a mouthful,’ hence a mass of 
food or other substance; in modern French 
gobe, food shaped into a ball for animals, and 


gober, to gulp down. Though not common in 
the Glossaries, ‘‘ gubbarn ’’ was included in 
Halliwell’s nineteenth-century ‘ Archaic and 
Provincial Words.’ 

‘A poultes ’’ might be a poultice, but the 
context as quoted gives no assistance. 


W. W. Grit. 


HE MUMMERS’ PLAY (elxxvi. 44).—In 
both Eramshill and Haseley Heath in 
Hampshire the mummers still exist and every 
Christmas-time visit houses in their neigh- 
bourhoods to give performances. Mummers 
also at Crondal, Hampshire, still keep up the 
old custom. The words of the Crondal 
mummers are printed in ‘ Life and Customs in 
Gilbert White’s, Cobbett’s and Kingsley’s 
Country,’ by J. Alfred Eggar. 

In the neighbouring county of Berkshire 
mummers still enliven the Christmas season 
at Brightwalton. In ‘A Glossary of Berk- 
shire Words and Phrases’ by Major B, Lows- 
ley, the words of the play as used by the 
Compton Mummers are given, as also those 
of the Steventon Mummers and of Mid-Berk- 
shire parishes, 

J, HAvTENVILLE Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


“TNO.” AS ABBREVIATION FOR JOHN 

(clxxvi. 8).—Certain it is that this can 
be traced back to tradesmen’s books of the 
time of Anne’s accession. It is not usual else- 
where. The common abbreviation was “Jo:’’ 
or ‘‘ Jo.’’ Possibly some letter-writers put 
more or less over the 0 a curve, as sign of 
abbreviation, which was taken for an n by 
many semi-illiterate persons in the business 
world who, adopting the style, occasioned its 
spread. The usage may be observed in some 
parish registers; Charlton Kings, Gloucester- 
shire, shows it from at any rate 1712. 


Frepertc ConNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


NFUSIONS OF LEAVES OF PLANTS 
USED AS DRINKS (clxxvi. 46). — 
Tisane de tilleul (lime-tree bracts) and Tisane 
de camomille are common cheap drinks all 
over France, especially in the South. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Cr. CRISTIOLUS (elxxvi. 28).—Saint Cris- 
tiolus (Nov. 3) was a Welsh saint of the 
seventh century, a brother of St. Julian, and 
founder of churches in Pembrokeshire and in 
Anglesey. 
Epwarp J. G, Forse. 
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Fesruary 4, 1939, 


HE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY OF 
LUMLEY (clxxv. 149, 230, 356, 465). — 
My article on this subject at the first refer- 
ence fell naturally into two parts, whereof 
the earlier part was concerned with descend- 
ants of Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight 
(1272-1338), and the later part with descend- 
ants of his younger brother, Sir Roger de 
Lumley, through six centuries to the present 
time. 

The letter of Mr. H. Askew at the last re- 
ference touches only such earlier part, and, 
in such regard, is most helpful in that he 
therein draws attention to a pedigree of the 
Lumleys of ‘“ Ravensworth,’’ appearing in 
Robert Surtees’s ‘History of Durham,’ 
Vol. ii, published in 1820, p. 211, and points 
out that ‘‘ Ravensholme,’’ which I] mentioned 
in my article, was a variation of ‘‘ Ravens- 
helm,’’ and that the latter was the early 
name of the present-day ‘‘ Ravensworth.”’ 

Save for some slight variations as to dates, 
such pedigree is in accord with that which 
I gave from Glover’s unpublished ‘ Visitation 
of the North 1569 and 1575’ preserved at the 
College of Arms. 

Thus :—Bertram Lumley of Ravensholme— 
who was born in or about 1453 per Glover 
or in 1446 per Surtees, and who married Mar- 
garet née Lumley, daughter of Sir Thomas 
de Lumley (1408-1485), 3rd Lord Lumley— 
was son of Thomas Lumley, Esquire, born in 
or about 1433 per Glover, and was grandson 
of Sir William Lumley of Ravensholme, who 
died in or about 1473 per Glover or in 1468 
per Surtees, and of Elizabeth his wife, who 
died in or about 1484 per Glover or in 1483 
per Surtees. 

But if the antecedent part of such pedigree 
in Surtees, Vol. ii, p. 211—not covered by 
the pedigree so recorded by Glover as afore- 
said—be correct, my tentative identification 
of this Sir William Lumley of Ravensholme 
(who thus died either in 1473 or in 1468) 
with the William de Lumley who was the 
third son of Sir Ralph de Lumley (1262- 
1399), 1st Lord Lumley, cannot stand. 

For such pedigree given by Surtees shows 
the said Sir William Lumley of Ravensholme 
to have been a son of Sir Marmaduke Lum- 
ley (1362-1413), Lord of Ravensworth, and 
the latter to have been a son of Robert de 
Lumley (0b. 1383), Lord of Ravensworth, by 
Elizabeth his wife (who afterwards married 
John de Bukham and who herself died in 
or about 1392), and such Robert de Lumley 
to have been a son of “ Lumley, a 
second son, of Lumley Castle,’’ by Eleanor 


[sic] his wife, sister and heir of John [sic] 
Fitz-Marmaduke, for whom reference is made 
by Surtees to his Vol. i., published in 1816, 
s.v. ‘ Horden,’ p. 24. 

Let us now, assume the accuracy of most 
of such pedigree of the Lumleys of Ravens- 
worth, so given by Surtees. 

We are still, however, left in doubt as to 
the identity of such ‘‘ Lumley, a 
second son, of Lumley Castle,” with whom 
such pedigree begins, whilst reference to Sur- 
tees Vol. i, p. 24 contradicts at once the iden- 
tification of his wife as so given by Surtees, 
Vol. ii, p. 211. 

Taking the identity of the wife first, and 
turning to Surtees, Vol. i., p. 24, we find 
Horden under the major heading of ‘ Easing- 
ton Ward,’ and under ‘ Horden’ we find a 
pedigree of ‘‘ Descent from the ancient Lords 
of Horden,’’ which, save for the first ancestor 
therein given, ‘‘ stands on record in the 
College of Arms’’; and we further and at 
once find therefrom the contradiction to 
which I have just referred. For it is there 
stated that the said Lumley ” 
married ‘‘ Mary [sic] the sister and heir of 
Richard [sic] FitzMarmaduke, who was 
Seneschal to Lewis, Bishop of Durham, and 
who was murdered on the Old Bridge at Dur- 
+ m by his kinsman Robert Nevill in 1318.” 

The only ‘‘ Eleanor’ to be found in this 
pedigree (Surtees, Vol. i, p. 24) is Eleanor 
(called Alionora) the wife of such murdered 
Richard Fitz-Marmaduke; and, to show that 
‘“ Mary ”’ in what I have above quoted is no 
misprint, let me add that .two pages later 
(on p. 26) we read that:—‘‘ The murdered 
Baron died childless; and his only sister 
Mary [sic] became the wife of de 
Lumley,’ and “their descendants will 
appear under Ravensworth” (i.e. Vol. ii, 
p. 211) “‘ and Stranton ”’ (for which see Vol. 
iii, published in 1823, p. 122). 

Let us turn for a moment, now, to this 
Lumley, a second son, of Lumley 
Castle,’ who thus married Mary, the only 
sister and heir of Richard Fitz-Marmaduke. 

If—as suggested to be ‘‘ not impossible” 
by the note to the pedigree of the Lumleys of 
Ravensworth in Surtees, Vol. ii, p. 211—he 
was ‘‘ William de Silksworth,”” who was the 
latter? Is it, perhaps, possible that he is 
to be identified with the ‘“‘ William de Lum- 
ley”? who is given in the pedigree of the 
Lumleys of Lumley Castle in the Baronagvum 
Genealogicum, Vol. ii, p. 166, as the ‘‘ second 


son’? of Sir Robert de Lumley (1272-1338), 
Knight, mentioned in the opening paragraph 
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of the present letter? I ask the question, 
because no other ‘‘ William de Lumley ”’ 
appears anywhere in that pedigree in the 
Baronagium Genealogium as a ‘‘ second son.”’ 

Suppose, however, that this “ Lum- 
ley, a second son, of Lumley Castle ’’ was not 
named William, what other ‘‘ second son ”’ 
is — amongst the Lumleys of Lumley 
Castle ? 


We can at once rule out Sir Roger de Lum- 
ley mentioned in the opening paragraph of 
the present letter, who received from his 
elder brother the said Sir Robert de Lumley 
(1272-1338), Knight, lands in Harleston, Co. 
Northampton, by a charter of 24 March, 
1306, and who became the ancestor of the 
Lumleys of Harleston and Clipston etc., as 
shown in my earlier article. 


No one else seems available qua date; and, 
although it might have thought 
material to mention that Sir William de 
Lumley, the great-grandfather of the two 
above-mentioned brothers Sir Robert de Lum- 

and Sir Roger de Lumley, had a 
“second son’? Marmaduke de Lumley and 
that this said Marmaduke de Lumley is 
stated in the said pedigree in the Baronagium 
Genealogium to have been the father of 
“John, called Fitz-Marmaduke, Lord of 
Horden in Durham, 29, Edw. I”? (i.e. circa 
1301)—compare also Collins’ ‘ Peerage,’ as 
quoted in ‘ Records of the Lumleys of Lum- 
ley Castle’ by Edith Milner and Edith Ben- 
ham, London, 1904, p. 8—the materiality dis- 
appears when once it is realised, as it has 
been realised by the authors just mentioned, 
on pp. 8-9 of their work, that ‘‘ this is a 
mistake.’’ 

Such evidence as there is, then, seems to 
favour William as the Christian name of 
the ‘ Lumley, second son, of Lumley 
Castle ’’ here in question, and to favour his 
identification as the second son of the said 
Sir Robert de Lumley (1272-1338), Knight. 

Can any of your readers implement the 
evidence and so ensure a correct solution of 


the difficulty ? 
L. G. H. Horton-Smirts. 
Atheneum Club, S.W.1. 


ISTOPHER WILSON, “ ALDER- 


MAN OF LONDON ” (clxxvi. 45).—He 
was the son of Christopher Wilson of Houls- 
den, Bradfield, by his wife Alice, daughter of 
Richard Bilham of Houlsden, whom he 
married Sept. 29, 1715. Christopher, junior, 


described as a merchant in London, was born 
1726, and married Hannah, daughter of ' 


Henry Clarke, of King Street, London, and 
had two sons and two daughters : 

1. Henry, of London, merchant, who pur- 
chased the estate of Broomhead, from Mrs. 
Rebecca Wilson. 


2. William, of London, merchant, 

1. Mary, married 1784, John Rimington, 
Esq., of "Bilisborongh. 

2. Harriett, married Thomas Newberry, of 
London. 

In my copy of Burke (1871) Christopher is 
not an alderman of Lena. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


[HE ERANUS CLUB (clxxiii. 297). — 

Through the kindness of Dr, C. D. Broad, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who has been 
secretary of the Eranus Society since 1925, I 
have been informed that the Society was 
founded, so far as he can ascertain, in 1872, 
the originator having been Westcott (after- 
wards Bishop of Durham). There are twelve 
members, each representing a different sub- 
ject. Papers are read in which each member 
deals with some aspect of his own subject 
which he endeavours to make intelligible to 
the others. Meetings are held three times in 
each Michaelmas and Easter term. Among 
the original members were Clerk-Maxwell, 
Seeley, Henry Jackson, Sidgwick, Lightfoot 
and Hort. Others at various times have been 
Lord Acton, Clifford Allbutt and F. W. Mait- 
land. References to the Society will be found 
in ‘Henry Sidgwick, A Memoir,’ by A. 8. 
and E. M, S., p. 223, and ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
by James Stuart, p. 192. 

R. S. B. 


AUCER: SPENSER: MILTON IN 

DRAMA AND FICTION (clxxv. 477; 
elxxvi, 69).—Milton is in Mrs. Prothesia S. 
Elton’s ‘The Piedmontese Envoy,’ London, 
1852. There is also a novel called ‘ Mary 
Powell’s Diary,’ which I have not seen; it is 
sometimes taken for fact by readers, although 
not intended as a hoax. Others may be men- 
tioned in the Stevens ‘ Bibliography.’ 


T. O, M. 


PARADISE LOST’: “LOSE” OR 

‘* LOOSE ” clxxiv, 438).—The question 
does not really arise, as Milton habitually 
has ‘‘ ioose”’ for what we write “ lose’; see 
Il. 325, 483 of Book ii—‘‘ Of his kingdom 
loose no part By our revolt,’’ and ‘‘ Neither 
do the spirits damn’d Loose all their vertue.”’ 


G. G. L. 
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The Library. 


Modern Poetry, A Personal Essay. By Louis 
MacNeice. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d, net.) 


I‘ his pithy preface the author of this rather 

striking book tells us it is a plea for 
poetry conditioned by the poet’s life and the 
world around him—a plea for “ impure” 
poetry as against so-called ‘‘ pure ’’ poetry. 
To put it more satisfactorily, he is of opinion 
that there is, among the newer poets, a move- 
ment towards revival of interest in subject, of 
criticism of subject, and the movement has his 
concurrence. We are not sure that he has 
found the true central formula for the func- 
tion of poetry, in “‘ criticism and entertain- 
ment,’’ and we think that those notions about 
the arts and about amusements which identify 
them with means of ‘‘ escape’’ require some 
sifting and qualifying before they fit fact 
closely enough to be used with profit as largely 
as he uses them. But the trend of his think- 
ing we believe to be in the right direction. 
He sees truly and admits that the poetic self- 
consciousness of recent years, consciousness of 
oneself as poet, not as human being, has 
tended to make—nay, has made—the poet a 
parasite upon the community, one who is so 
far from having any true function within it 
that he has come to take pride in differing 
from it as widely and at as many points as 
possible. 

A good part of the book is autobiographical 
—an interpretation more or less on psycho- 
logical lines of a development which offers 
nothing strikingly singular, but is neverthe- 
less interesting and of value. There is much 
good analysis, from more than one point of 
view, of the mind and the work of a number 
of modern poets. We would instance in parti- 
cular Yeats and Pound. The total effect of 
this is a view of modern poetry as having, on 
the whole, missed its mark, the reason for its 
failure lying in the smallness of its scope, in 
the fact, that is to say, of its strongly delib- 
erate intention to be ‘‘ pure.’’ 

There is a sentence in the book which seems 
to us to sum up rather neatly the case against 
modern poetry. It occurs in the account of 
the author’s reading while at Marlborough : 
‘“*T have noticed since that many modern 
theories of poetry could not make room for 
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Homer.’’ It is much that a modern poet has § 
perceived this and what it signifies, even @ 
though he himself takes lyric poetry as the) 
one norm for poetry throughout most of this 
book, and is occupied with images and diction 
to the virtual exclusion of construction. Per 
haps it is in part a want of sense for the com 
struction of a as a whole, an inability 
to see that in this also poetry may be inherent, § 
which makes him so disappointingly obtuse 
over Horace. 

There are some pleasant paragraphs on thé 
power of popular or vulgar speech, to strike 
out expressions that poets might envy; ons 
instance given is a Birmingham gardener’s 
‘They won’t get me for the next war unless 
they fight with pig’s bladders.’”’” We are 
reminded that these can, though more rarely, 
be f gee! as well as forcible or ‘‘ coloured,” 
and recollect a phrase we have heard used 
by a London charwoman—most often of @ 
parent’s fondness for a child—‘‘ He thinks 
the sun shines out of her.’’ 

Mr. MacNiece is still a young man: we look 
forward to more postey from him, and even, 
since the book before us is so suggestive and 
engaging, to more criticism. Which last 
expectation, so far as it is pleasurable, is 
directly and reprehensibly contrary to a firm 
conviction long rooted within us, that it is 
precisely a plethora of critical theories which 
poetry is sickening of, and that the best thi 
that could happen to it would be to have al 
literary criticism—except perhaps some little 
judicious appreciation of people like the old 
classics and Dante and Shakespeare—held up 
for the next twenty years. ; 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
ee to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to af 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series volume and ba 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of frie which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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